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missioners were so often rent with dissension that their personal rela- 
tions were embittered. A letter of December 16, 1814, to Mrs. Adams 
gives quite a different impression. 

Adams was not blind to the defects of the peace of Ghent. It was, 
as he said, in its nature and character a truce rather than a peace. 
" Neither party gave up anything. All the points of collision between 
them which had subsisted before the war were left open. New ones 
opened by the war itself were left to close again after the peace. 
Nothing was urged, nothing was settled — nothing in substance but an 
indifferent suspension of hostilities was agreed to." Yet when all the 
peculiar circumstances surrounding the war were taken into account, 
Adams believed that the American plenipotentiaries would stand ac- 
quitted in the face of their country and of the world, and would deserve 
the credit of having faithfully done their duty. 

It was the good fortune of Adams to be in Paris at the beginning of 
the Hundred Days. All readers of the Memoirs will recall his vivid 
descriptions of the scenes attending Napoleon's return from Elba. Fur- 
ther information was hardly to be expected; and with his usual good 
judgment, the editor has chosen to print only half a dozen letters written 
from Paris, preferring to give greater emphasis to the new diplomatic 
mission to England upon which Adams entered in May, 1816. Nearly 
one-half of this fifth volume is devoted to letters and despatches from 
London. Yet here again, the editor has passed lightly over the negoti- 
ations leading to the commercial treaty with Great Britain of which the 
Memoirs contain so full a record. Only a few letters dated in June and 
July are included in this volume. On the other hand, the letters of 
succeeding months supplement admirably the entries in the Memoirs. 
Diplomatic knots, both old and new, had to be untangled. Adams's 
despatches touch upon topics as diverse as compensation for slaves taken 
after the war, discriminating duties, armament on the Great Lakes, and 
the fisheries. Already the problem of the Spanish South American 
colonies had obtruded itself; and three of Adams's despatches, dated 
January 22, February 8, and March 30, are of especial interest as fore- 
shadowing his subsequent policy as secretary of state. 

Allen Johnson. 

Lee's Dispatches: Unpublished Letters of General Robert E. Lee, 
C.S.A., to Jefferson Davis and the War Department of the Con- 
federate States of America, 1862-1865. From the Private Col- 
lection of Wymberley Jones de Renne. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Douglas South all Freeman, (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1915. Pp. lxiii, 400.) 
After every source of information had been ransacked and after 

every person who had anything to tell had published a book, it is quite 
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a matter of note and surprise to discover more than two hundred un- 
published despatches from Lee to Davis, which had been lost for many- 
years and the existence of which had been forgotten. 

The peculiar interest of such a collection arises from the almost com- 
plete absence of anything in the way of criticism or comment by Lee 
upon the conduct of his campaigns and the causes of failure where full 
success was not attained. His plans were so mature and so brilliantly 
conceived that it is generally hard to understand any lack of success, 
and the greatest curiosity has always been felt to know his own judg- 
ment upon the course of events. Those who have lived long enough to 
write their memoirs have started many controversies, and those who did 
not live long have had many friends to defend them. Thus it has been 
said that Longstreet did not obey, that Jackson was slow, that A. P. 
Hill was reckless, that Stuart " went on a wild goose chase ", that Ewell 
and Early missed the point in many things, and so on. About it all the 
evidence of Lee would be conclusive. His intimate correspondence with 
Davis, however, just as his official reports, and his letters to his family, 
maintain a complete silence so far as complaint or blame is concerned, 
and we may perhaps at least infer that nothing further will be dis- 
covered. We are finally forced to the conclusion that Lee really believed 
that he was served by true leaders and brave troops who did their level 
best every time. The discovery adds more lustre to the fame of Lee. 
He certainly had a contempt for the manufacturers of strategy whose 
wisdom is born after the event. He well knew the limitations of his 
army, made by himself and carried through more campaigns in shorter 
time than any other army in history, but which could not help lacking 
some of the smoothness of a perfect machine. Therefore he was tolerant 
and his range of vision was greater than we thought. 

Notwithstanding this silence, which we cannot wholly regret, the 
despatches amply repay us by additional light thrown upon the cam- 
paigns themselves. In a number of cases the plans of Lee and his clear 
perception of events stand out more clearly than ever before. The 
campaign from the Rapidan to the James is particularly rich in material. 
It shows the regret with which Lee made his several retreats to the rear 
instead of fighting " step by step". It shows that the claim by Grant's 
biographers that Lee was out-generalled in the crossing of the James by 
Grant was not justified. Quite a remarkable estimate of the value of 
cavalry in the campaign for Richmond and Petersburg is given. 

Considering that Davis and Lee had been schoolmates for three years 
at West Point and close friends for many years before they were placed 
in the official relation of President and subordinate, we should look for 
some absence of formality in the intimate correspondence of the two. 
But such was not the case. Lee follows scrupulously the formula of 
official courtesy. Davis is always " Mr. President " and " Excellency ", 
and Lee is always his "obedient servant". Although the letters and 
despatches are often hurriedly written and sometimes show carelessness 
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in spelling, capitalization, and punctuation, Lee maintains a guarded 
attitude in speaking of his subordinates, seldom making suggestions 
about matters outside of his immediate province as an army commander. 
All this again throws light upon the humility of Lee. 

The book is admirably edited. A series of notes connect and explain 
the despatches in such a way that it is not at all necessary to refer to 
other works for a full understanding. It is true that the editor on sev- 
eral occasions goes beyond the evidence he presents when he speaks of 
" blunders and worse of subordinates ", " culpable " lieutenants, " others' 
errors ", etc. — all matters upon which Lee, the master, was silent. Of 
the same class are the expressions " blots upon the military fame of 
Grant ", " infamous ", " house-burning expedition ", " atrocities " — words 
which have a strangely familiar sound to-day. 

Eben Swift. 

The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist. By Annie 
Heloise Abel, Ph.D. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company. 
1915. Pp. 394.) 

" This volume is the first of a series of three dealing with the slave- 
holding Indians as secessionists, as participants in the Civil War, and as 
victims under reconstruction." No one will question that "the series 
deals with a phase of American Civil War history which has heretofore 
been almost entirely neglected, or . . . either misunderstood or misin- 
terpreted" or Miss Abel's unusual qualifications for the task. This 
opening volume, however, is much more correctly described by its sub- 
title, "An Omitted Chapter in the Diplomatic History of the Southern 
Confederacy", for the author's purpose is to show the influences and the 
means by which the slaveholding Indian tribes were led to throw in their 
lot with the South. The extent of slaveholding among the Indians, its 
economic and social results, are quite apart from the story and considered 
only in very general terms ; the Indian as " Secessionist " is the subject 
of the book. 

A brief summary cannot do justice to the care and detail of the in- 
vestigation. The salient points are the conditions and influences leading 
up to the treaties of alliance between the Confederacy and the five 
leading tribes, especially the neglect of the Federal government, and the 
influence of missionaries, of Indian officials of Southern sympathies, and 
of agents from Texas and Arkansas; and a careful and thoughtful 
analysis and discussion of these remarkable treaties, negotiated almost 
as between equals, and granting the Indians not only relief from the 
numerous blunders and injustices of the United States, but even a 
delegate in the Confederate Congress and a pledge of ultimate state- 
hood. The book closes with enlistment of the Indians in the Confederate 
army, and the hesitating and doubtful refusal of the Federal govern- 
ment to adopt a similar policy with the loyal Indians who had fled to 
Kansas. 



